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be carried on betwixt us', he wrote tartly during one of his little
differences with Tonson, 'while I am translating Virgil. Therefore
I give you notice that I have done the seventh ^Eneid in the country;
and intend, some few days hence, to go upon the eighth; when that
is finished, I expect fifty pounds in good silver; not such as I have
had formerly. I am not obliged to take gold, neither will I; nor
stay for it beyond four-and-twenty hours after it is due. ... I told
Mr. Gongreve that I knew you too well to believe you meant me
any kindness.9
Debased coinage was the cause of much of the trouble between
Tonson and his angry poet, who either could not or would not
realise that Tonson, like everybody else, was suffering from the
same cause. * These complaints and demands', as Macaulay justly
says, 'which have been preserved from destruction only by the
eminence of the writer, are doubtless merely a fair example of the
correspondence which filled all the mail-bags of England for several
months/ In justice to Dryden it is only fair to add that when he
wrote in this strain to his publisher he had been deprived by the
Revolution of his post as laureate and historiographer, and was now
mainly dependent for his income upon what he could earn by his
works. 'The inevitable consequence of poverty', says Dr. Johnson
in his Life of Dryden, 6is dependence. Dryden had probably no
recourse in his exigences but to his bookseller. The particular
character of Tonson I do not know; but the general conduct of
traders was much less liberal in those times than in our own; their
views were narrower, and their manners grosser* To the mercantile
ruggedness of that race, the delicacy of the poet was sometimes
exposed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had cultivated
poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford that one day, when he
visited Dryden, they heard, as they were conversing, another
person entering the house. "This", said Dryden, "is Tonson.
You will take care not to depart before he goes away; for I have
not completed the sheet which I promised him; and, if you leave
me unprotected, I must stifier all the rudeness to which his
resentment can prompt his tongue.4**
There is no trace of this alleged rudeness in any of the surviving
correspondence between Dryden aud Ms publisher; the boot is
rather on the other foot. The letters begin hope&Hy enough in.
1684 with the poet*s acknowledgment of two mefom which had
been sent as a present from the publisher, and end with the final